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law of marriage out of one's tribe ; endogamy, or the law of marriage 
within one's tribe, inheritance and family relationship on the female 
and on the male side. I do not enter here into Mr. M'Lennan's argu- 
ment, nor treat it as settling and solving this great problem once for 
all, but rather call attention to it as a good case, where ground has 
been broken for the introduction of the scientific method of induction 
from observed facts into a district lying before almost entirely outside 
the range of science. 

Everyone looks upon things with regard to their bearing on himself 
or his particular craft. Like the engineer who considered the use of 
rivers as being to feed navigable canals, I may venture to account 
teleologically for the existence of savage tribes. Among the uses of 
savages one great one is, I believe, that of enabling civilized men to 
understand themselves and their own position in the world, to work 
out the problem how far their own customs, laws, opinions, prejudices 
are the result of inheritance, and thus to learn how to separate what 
is good and valuable in itself from what is only held so because we 
have carried on the results of early states of culture into our own more 
advanced age. 

Instead of working out in detail any particular department of this 
course of investigation, I have thought it more profitable to lay before 
the British Association some sanrples of its general working and 
character, trusting to awaken an increased interest in a kind of in- 
vestigation so important, and so likely to produce immediate fruit, and 
which, I venture to prophesy, will, before many more years are past, 
have assumed the position of a great and powerful department of 
natural science. 



ENGLISH SUPERSTITIONS.* 



What would our grandfathers have said to a book of this sort being- 
published by the state as a contribution to English history t To men 
like Warburton, who reviled Tom Hearne for printing our early 
chronicles and laughed at Bishop Percy because he was the compiler 
of a song-book, it would have been simply incomprehensible that any- 
one could derive instruction from a mass of botanical and astrological 
blundering as scientifically worthless as Sibly's Astrology or Culpep- 
per's Herbal. The same sort of men laughed at Woodward for being 

* Leechdoms, Wortcunning and Starcraft of Early England. Edited by the 
llev. Oswald Cockayne, M.A. (Master of the Rolls' series.) 
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curious concerning twisted stones ; Priestley for his nonsense about 
gases ; and Sir Joseph Banks for neglecting his duties as a Lincolnshire 
foxhunter to run after butterflies. We have now pretty nearly got rid 
of this kind of folly, as far as physical science is concerned, though it 
does still exist in a dry and shrivelled form in the brains of certain 
adherents of ancient methods of reasoning. These persons rarely con- 
sign their ideas to the printing-press. When they do, the more intel- 
ligent part of the community seldom become acquainted with them 
except through the medium of presentation copies, or of Mr. De 
Morgan's Budget of Paradoxes. 

Students of history are, however, not so fortunate. The Philistines 
are still upon them in full force ; and if they are not quite so numerous 
as in former days, they know the arts of word-fence far better, and 
are, therefore, able to hinder and annoy with much of their old 
success. 

All men and women of average intelligence now see that the more 
minute facts of what we call the physical sciences are worthy of atten- 
tion. They do not apply this new knowledge to the lesser facts of 
history because they persist in regarding man and man's works as 
things apart, not governed by the same laws as the rest of the 
universe. The prediction of eclipses, the existence of railways, 
balloons, and telegrams have driven the sceptics who disbelieve in any 
order in the universe from their old arrogance of unbelief as to the 
laws that govern material forces ; but as the like practical results can- 
not be pointed out as having yet arisen from the study of the nature 
and history of mankind, these same persons persist in their old 
scepticism. With them there is no room for faith. They will not 
believe in the action of law one jot further than they are compelled to 
do by the logic of events. Their ancestors scoffed at the idea of anti- 
podes till some of their neighbours went round the earth and came 
back with news of what was on the other side. When the telescope 
and the microscope were invented they teased their discoverers and 
unsettled the minds of the persons who used the instruments by telling 
them that what they saw in the glasses were no true representations, 
but deceitful and fallacious visions ; and even now they try not to 
believe in the science of meteorology because its limits are ill-defined 
and its results in the way of prediction — with children the great test 
of knowledge — are at present uncertain. 

To these people, who make up a very considerable portion of the 
lettered public, the use of history is simply to furnish a particular kind 
of amusement. With them the historian is still the tale-teller only, 
but degraded from his half -prophetic office, as it was in the Homeric 
and mediasval days, to be a mere flatterer of the religious or social 
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phases of the moment ; an advocate or a defamer, a buffoon or a 
preacher, as the passion or the ennui of the times require. 

While such continues the popular view of history, those who are 
anxious to get as much light as possible shed upon the past are sure 
to be unajjpreciated, to be called mere antiquaries, and to be supposed 
not to have any power of appreciating the greatness and glory of past 
times because their labours are not pictorial or romantic. 

It required some amount of courage on the part of those whose duty 
it was to carry out Lord Romilly's great scheme for publishing the 
materials for the history of this country, to make that series what it 
is. No one nowadays could doubt the propriety of printing the 
chronicles. They came within the conventional idea of history, and 
as such the least valuable of them were thought — and rightly — to be 
well worthy of paper and printer's ink. It was not so with the scien- 
tific works such as Roger Bacon's Opus Tertium and Opus Minus, 
Alexander Neekam's De Naturis Rerum, and the collection of works 
on physical science which we are about to notice. These things arc 
not materials for history in the old-fashioned narrow sense. They are, 
however, far more historical than many of the chronicles. If we look 
at them aright, we shall find them among the best exponents of our 
ancestors' manner of thinking and acting in the everyday concerns of 
life. They are important land-marks on oxir journey backwards. Like 
raised beaches found far inland, they are marks of the country's growth 
more trustworthy than fragmentary details gathered from the records 
of individual lives, or those few and hackneyed surface facts which 
writers of pictorial schools have used again and again to prove that 
our forefathers were sunk in barbarism or paragons of knightly honour 
and chivalrous devotion. 

One would have thought that all persons who had passed beyond 
the savage state and who were in consequence open to higher in- 
fluences than those of noise and glitter woxild be far more deeply 
moved by what may be faintly traced here of the joys and sorrows of 
home life among our ancestors, their causeless fears, their simple faith 
and childlike trustfulness, than by the volumes of wearisome disquisi- 
tion concerning the characters of Henry the Eighth's wives or the 
beaxity and accomplishments of Charles the Second's concxibines that 
still pass for historical studies. The experience of book-makers tells 
them that it is not so. 

Mr. Cockayne's task has been a difficult one in several ways. In 
the first place, the labour of selection was one that required very great 
judgment ; and, as a work of this kind could only be undertaken by a 
person who was enthusiastically devoted to the study of ancient 
English literature, there was a great danger that the collection might 
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be swelled beyond all reasonable dimensions. This certainly has not 
been done. In our opinion, indeed, the error, if error there be, is in 
giving too little rather than too much. There was, however, another 
and a far more irksome duty. A rule, which admits of no exception, 
provides that the works printed in this series must be — like the pub- 
lications of the Bible Society — issued without note or comment except 
what is "necessary to establish the correctness of the text." Editors 
may say what they like in their prefaces, but must be silent elsewhere. 
This is a wholesome rule, but it has pressed very hardly on Mr. 
Cockayne. These old books of botany and medicine are written in a 
language of which there are, as yet, no grammars or dictionaries that 
appi'oach in any way to those we are accustomed to use when reading 
the languages of Greece and Eome, and the manuscripts from which 
the texts have had to be evolved are at least as corrupt as those of an 
ordinary classic. In consequence, where doubts and difficulties have 
occurred the editor has been unable to discuss the case at the bottom 
of the page. The public have by this lost much knowledge of an im- 
portant and little known kind. We have also suffered by Mr. 
Cockayne not being permitted to trace the mythological and physical 
superstitions to their earlier sources, and to give us various readings 
of the same dreams from the folk-lore books of Germany and 
Scandinavia. 

The curious prefaces to these volumes will be read with avidity by 
many persons who will not care to labour through the text, even on 
the translated side of the leaf. The quaint form of English in which 
they are written certainly does not detract from their interest or their 
wholesomeness. We think, however, that they ought to have been 
longer, and that their editor should have shewn, as the materials at 
his disposal gave him every opportunity of doing, that the mediaeval 
idea of nature was — whether consciously or unconsciously it matters 
not — a perfect unity, and that, however unscientific in its details, a far 
more logical and coherent belief than the greater part of the theological 
and metaphysical superstitions that have grown up among its ruins. 
Our Saxon ancestors had no knowledge of physical law, but they had 
not confused themselves with the strange idea of duality — one force 
acting on the universe and another on man — as we have done. To 
them there was but one law, of which the Church Sacraments, the rains 
of heaven, the pestilence, and the sun-light were alike expressions. 
They had not learned to distinguish between miracle and nature, to 
call the one supernatural and the other common. Their experience of 
phenomena was limited, and their imaginations rich with the mingled 
streams of Teutonic and Scandinavian legend and Semitic culture. 
They, therefore, believed that all life was sacramental. That the 
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growth of the unborn babe, of corn, and of cattle, the force of the 
winds, the sea-waves, and every other accident with which they came 
in contact were governed by or rather were themselves the same force 
as that which they felt acting within their own hearts when they joined 
in the solemn offices or partook of the rites of the Church of God. 
Words matter little. It is of small import whether we call their belief 
sacramental or their faith naturalistic, but it is important to remember, 
when tiying to realize past times, that our predecessors were not as 
we are, shackled by a dual and self-contradictory belief. 

When we think of the foolish superstitions that are in full blossom 
around us at the present time, that flood the columns of our news- 
papers and stare at us from shop windows, a smile may be forgiven at 
the tone of contempt and pity with which some persons speak of any 
apparent nonsense which they do not happen to believe in at the 
moment. Our predecessors were at least consistent, and could give 
an intelligible reason for the faith that was in them. 

Educated people, even, have their own superstitions, not so very dif- 
ferent from those recorded in these books, and it is this cultured class 
only that has in any measure changed. The untaught peasant of to-day 
is more densely ignorant and quite as deeply saturated with folk-lore 
as the Saxon hind. He still swallows spiders to cure him of the ague, 
sheep's dung as a remedy for dropsy, and hangs a black-beetle, sewn up 
alive in a linen bag, around his children's necks to cure them of the 
whooping-cough. Cruelty is now, as it was then, a leading part of the 
popular medicine. The charms in the third volume are among the 
most curious parts of the collection, from the fact that they so exactly 
tally with certain tendencies in the popular superstitions of to-day. 
One of them, a charm for the loss of cattle, is not more absurd than 
many that are used at this very hour. All anthropologists ought to 
be very thankful to Mr. Cockayne for his important contribution to 
our knowledge of English thought before the Norman conquest. He 
has made a very important contribution to that heap of facts which 
must be gathered together ere anyone, however learned or devoted, 
can compile for us an exhaustive work on the comparative mythology 
of the Indo-European races. 



